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people of East Africa, are said to be nothing but sorcerers
destitute of any direct political influence.1 Again, among
the Wagogo of German East Africa the main power of the
chiefs, we are told, is derived from their art of rain-making.
If a chief cannot make rain himself, he must procure it from
some one who can.2 Again, in the powerful Masai nation Among th<
of the same region the medicine-men are not uncommonly Masai
the chiefs, and the supreme chief of the race is almost chief is

invariably a powerful medicine-man. These Laibony as they
are called, are priests as well as doctors, skilled in interpret- medicine-
ing omens and dreams, in averting ill-luck, and in making maa*
rain.8 The head chief or medicine- man, who has been
called the Masai pope,4 is expected not only to make rain,
but to repel and destroy the enemies of the Masai in war
by his magic art.6 The following is Captain Merker^s
account of the Masai pope : " The most prominent clan of
the whole Masai people is the En gidon, because to it belong
not only the family of the chief (pi oibont), but also the family
of the magicians. The designation chief is, strictly speaking,
not quite correct, since the chief (pi oibonf) does not govern
directly and exercises no real administrative function. He
rules only indirectly ; the firm belief of his subjects in his
prophetic gifts and in his supernatural power of sorcery gives
him an influence on the destinies of the people. Despotism
and cruelty, such as we find among all negro rulers, are alien
to him. He is not so much a ruler as a national saint or
patriarch. The people speak of his sacred person with shy
awe, and no man dares to appear before this mighty person-
age without being summoned. The aim of his policy is to
unite and strengthen the Masai. While he allows free play
to the predatory instincts of the warriors in raids on other
tribes, he guards his own people from the scourge of civil
war, to which the ceaseless quarrels of the various districts
with each other would otherwise continually give occasion.
This influence of his is rendered possible by the belief that
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